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Tue seventy-eighth annual convention of 
the National Education Association closed 
its five-day sessions in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, July 4, 1940. 


dominated over educational psychology as 


War psychology pre- 


scores of convention speakers pointed their 
remarks to the services of the schools in the 
national defense. 

The first 
adopted by the convention includes a state- 
ment that ‘. 
advocates such preparedness as will make 
the United States 


itself.”’ 


section of the resolutions 


the Association strongly 
fully able to defend 


‘Our educational system always has been 
and must continue to be the all-important 
factor in assuring an adequate national 
National Com- 


mander of the American Legion, Raymond 


defense for the country,’’ 


J. Kelly, told life members of the National 
Education Association at their annual con- 
vention dinner. ‘‘The nation looks to edu- 
cators for the preparation of the mental 
attitude of the future which will make pos- 
sible the defending and continuance of a 
free America. 

‘*To the schools falls much of the job of 
selling the heritage and meaning of Amer- 
ica to young Americans. Edueation’s faith- 
fulness to this trust is in the hands of the 
unsung men and women patriots who are 
on the firing line of the teaching pro- 


' : a 
Tession. 


‘*In this day of test for democracy,’’ said 
Daniel lL. Marsh, president, Boston Univer 
sity, at the vesper service which opened the 
uphold the 


‘ 


convention, ‘‘education must 
canons which express American ideals of 
popular government and reveal the genius 
President Marsh 


finds the canons of Americanism in the 


of the American people.’’ 


Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of In 
dependence, the Constitution of the United 
States, George Washineton’s Farewell Ad 
dress, the Star Spangled Banner, Lincoln’s 
Second Inaugural Address and Woodrow 
Wilson’s ‘*The Road Away from Revolu 
tion,.’”’ 

One of the final pronouncements of the 
convention, telegraphed to President Roose 
velt, was made by the executive secretaries 
of the state education associations who 
pledged themselves and ‘‘the organizations 
whieh we represent to make America 
strong, to put the general welfare above 
every other interest, and to advance the 
ideals and principles of democracy 

Among the political analysts of the world 
scene at the convention were radio commen 
tator H. V. Kaltenborn and President Clar 
enee A. Dykstra, of the University of Wis- 
called 


for sacrificial, possibly ruthless, organiza 


consin. Commentator Kaltenborn 
tion of material resources and spirit in this 
He declared that appeasement of 
futile, and that 


country. 
the dictators would be 
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allure to provide Great Britain with what 
that COUNTS needs for successful continu- 


to Amer- 





ation of the war would be suicida 


in interests. The radioist’s note of alarm 
was the strongest sounded at the conven- 
tion Ile admitted the possibility of En- 
eland’s surrender in two months. ‘‘In this 


death struggle between democracy and 
totalitarianism it is wishful thinking to 
talk of the isolation provided by oceans. 
We must organize to meet the challenge,”’ 
he said. Mr. Kaltenborn’s suggestion that 
rufhless methods might be necessary on the 
part of America was made in connection 
with his comments on the trace competition 
which a reorganized Europe and the United 
States face in the South American coun- 
tries 

President Dykstra, leaving the problems 
of military and physieal preparedness on 
the national front to other agencies, urged 
educators to work effectively in their own 
professional bailiwick on intellectual and 
moral preparedness ‘‘so that this demoe- 
racy shall have unity, a national goal and 
a devoted and loval citizenship which be- 
lieves that law, equality and justice are 
worth any necessary sacrifice.’ 

In spite of the wide recognition given to 
the school’s responsibilities for the national 
defense, which ranged from inculeation of 
the ideals of good citizenship to vocational 
training for building the sinews of war, the 
convention could by no means be described 
as. bellicose. Growing concern was ex- 
pressed for the maintenance of a continu- 
Ing program of education in Americanism 
as Important in times of peace as in periods 
when war clouds threaten. 

The representative assembly qualified its 
resolution on preparedness with the state- 
ment that ‘‘peace is the normal status 
among nations and that educational sys- 
tems should continue to promote the ideal 
of peace among men.’ The resolutions 
also insisted that ‘‘the defense needs of the 


country can and must be met without in- 
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juring youth by interrupting normal and 
necessary edueational services’’; for, con- 
tinued the pronouncement, ‘‘the ultimate 
line of national defense is to be found in 
the lovalty, intelligence, health, technical 
skill, self-discipline and character of the 
citizens, and not in the regimentation of 
youth characteristic of totalitarian  svs- 
tems. ’’ 

The Task before Us. The president of 
the National Education Association, Amy 
H. Hinrichs, of New Orleans, summarized 
the principal achievements of this profes- 
sional organization from its earlier days, 
and emphasized the educator’s responsibili- 
ties for the future. 

‘*The biggest task before us as teachers,’ 
said President Hinrichs, ‘‘the task for 
which the financial wherewithal must be 
furnished by an understanding publie and 
for the performance of which our training 
and experience have fitted us, is education 
for citizenship, the training of the children 
and vouth of America in ‘the ways of de- 
mocraey.’ .. . Our schools are veritable 
laboratories of democracy ... I don’t think 
the older lay person who has not visited a 
school since he himself attended has any 
conception of the extent to which demo- 
cratic method is the daily experience of our 
children.”’ 

In his annual report to the organization, 
Executive-Secretary Willard E. Givens de- 
elared that the havoe in Europe threatens 
our age-old culture with ruin and extine- 
tion, and called upon Americans to: 

. create now our own Western civilization. ... 

The survival of democracy in America and the 
development of a greater life in keeping with our 
American ideal must depend upon the schools and 
their powers to awaken the aspirations and finer 
impulses of the individuals who make up our great 
demoeracy. 

In such times and under such circumstances the 
National Edueation Association has a peculiar sig- 
nificance because in its spirit and organization it is 
demoeratie in character and in purpose. ... What 
education does during the next few years may easily 


become the central influence in our national destiny. 


iii inken 
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O Association ’s achievement will be measured not 
by its success in safeguarding child welfare, 
her status and school support, but also in ideas 

d, purposes formed and loyalties built to 

Educating Youth to Meet National Prob- 

ms: ‘We may as well admit that publie 

iation has not adequately educated 
youth to meet the new national problems,’’ 
said U. S. Commissioner of Edueation J. 
W. Studebaker. In the adaptation of edu- 
‘ation to present-day needs of youth, Com- 

ssioner Studebaker recommended: 

That school systems be organized to serve 

ts as well as children. 

That secondary school units be consolidated 

1 extent which would enable them to offer the 

rsified training facilities which can be offered 

n larger institutions. 

That a few thoroughly equipped specialized 
schools be established in each state, and that 
some practical means be found to enable students 

attend them even though they may be located 

me distance from the students’ homes. 

1) That educational statesmanship consider the 

oblem of developing educational experiences in 

h responsible work habits are closely integrated 
vith study. 

5) That American youth be prepared for fruit- 

use of leisure. 

Seminars: Three national seminars, par- 
ticipation in which was restricted to ap- 
pointed state representatives, were a con- 
vention innovation. 

The seminar on ‘‘Proteetion of School 
Funds for Edueational Purposes’’ was 
headed by Ben G. Graham, superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh. The group devoted 
its attention largely to the safeguarding of 
school moneys from inroads made for the 
support of recently created social agencies, 
and from financial neglect which may arise 
from the present emergency. The point 
was made that democracy can not afford to 
let its foundations crumble while building 
temporary bulwarks for external defense. 

The seminar on ‘‘Edueation and Eco- 
nomic Well-being in Our Democracy’’ was 
headed by Frederick M. Hunter, chan- 


ecellor, Oregon State System of lieher 
Edueation. The seminar cited the impor 
tant publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission on this subject and advocated 
the inelusion of more practical sociology 
and economies in’ the curriculums of 
teacher-training institutions. It pointed 
out that teachers are strategically placed to 
eradicate economic problems. Recommen- 
dations were made for a school-leaving age 
of at least sixteen vears; for the encourave 
ment of qualified youth by scholarships and 
other forms of assistance to continue edu 
cation beyond that age; for the appropria- 
tion of state and federal funds to lessen in- 
equalities in edueation, and for the devel- 
opment of vocational euidance services to 
assist vouth and adults in the choice of an 
occupation. 

The seminar on ‘‘ Building Stronger Pro- 
fessional Organizations’? was headed by 
Willie A. Lawson, executive secretary of 
the Arkansas Edueation Association. The 
eroup focused attention upon the need for 
more inclusive membership in professional 
associations and for a better understanding 
of professional relationships, the founda- 
tions of which should be laid in teachers 
colleges and schools of edueation and con- 
tinued through inservice training. Em- 
phasis was laid also upon more effective 
interpretation of education and upon better 
pupil-teacher relationships. 

Npecial Assemblies: Morning sessions of 
the eonvention running parallel to the 
representative assembly favored the panel 
style of presentation in the discussion of 
the following topics: visual aids in educa- 
tion, the teacher and educational poliey, 
vouth and its future, the use of human and 
natural resourees in education, radio as a 
tool of classroom instruction, juvenile de- 
linqueney, classroom use of war news, hu- 
man relations, garden education, curricu- 
lum revision for meeting health needs, spe- 
cial needs of the individual child, newer 
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instructional practices, teacher welfare, 


Pan-American relations, safety education, 


education for eifted children, vocational 


education, modern procedures in the teach- 


ing of reading and the relationships of 


school boards to central municipal author- 


W1es 

Classroom use of war news was demon- 
strated by a group of pupils from the 
Kvanston, Ilinois, publie schools, under the 
direction of Charles M. MacConnell, of the 


New School in’ Evanston Township High 
School The Columbia Broadcasting SVS- 
tem, the National Broadcasting Company 
and prominent leaders in radio education 


demonstrated and appraised the radio as an 


aid to learning. Speakers on garden edu- 


cation considered its relation to conserva- 


land and its commercial and 


tion of use 
recreational possibilities. 

Chairman of the panel on Pan-American 
Ben M. 


Division of Cul- 


education was Cher- 
rington, the 


tural Relations, United States Department 


relations in 
director ot 
of State. Dr. Cherrington emphasized that 


it is not enough for governments in their 
official relations to advocate a good-neigh- 
bor poliey, that it is essential for the peo- 
behind the 


wood neiehbors. 


ples eovernments to beeome 

Released at the convention, a new pub- 
lication of the Edueational Policies Com- 
mission entitled ‘‘For These 
advocated that education for an attitude of 


Amerieas’’ 


international understanding and goodwill 
in contrast to a spirit of selfish nationalism 
begin in the elementary schools. The com- 
mission pointed out that an exchange of 
relations on an intellectual basis only had 
proved futile in European countries, where 
for many years it has been customary for 
scholars to obtain part of their education 
in the higher institutions of their neigh- 
boring nations. 

Departments: The National Couneil of 
Education and twenty-five departments of 
the National 


Edueation Association 


pre- 
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sented hundreds of speakers at sectional 


meetings. Sessions were also held by six- 
teen allied organizations. 

Exhibits: In addition to the large com- 
mereial exhibit in Mechanies Hall in the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, an educational ex- 
hibit the Mil- 
waukee public schools was displayed in the 
the Vocational 


provided principally by 


evymnasium of Milwaukee 
Sebool. 

Political Issues: Delbert M. Draper, can- 
didate for the United States Senate from 
Utah, and Karl E. Mundt, 
from South Dakota, represented the Demo- 


Congressman 


cratie and Republican parties, respectively, 
in a debate on present-day political issues. 
‘The Democratic Party will pursue and ex- 
tend all policies that it has initiated in the 
last seven years that have proved to be 
beneficial, and will invent new policies to 
cope with the changing world situation,”’ 
said Mr. Draper in summarizing what he 
expected would be the principal planks in 
the platform of the Democratic Party. 
‘We 
peace by our solemn pledge not to become 
We will per- 


fect our preparedness by substituting busi- 


Republicans propose to promote 
involved in Europe’s wars. 


ness management for political methods. 
We 
patriotism, ”’ 
he gave the gist of the Republican Party 
platform created at the national convention 


in Philadelphia, which closed as the edu- 


will restore prosperity and revive 


said Congressman Mundt as 


eators assembled for their sessions in Mil- 
waukee. 

Officers: Donald DuShane, superinten- 
dent of schools, Columbus, Ind., unopposed 
candidate, was elected president of the Na- 
B. F. Stan- 


ton, superintendent of schools, Alliance, 


tional Edueation Association. 


Ohio, was reelected treasurer. 

The following members of the executive 
committee were reelected by the representa- 
tive assembly: John W. Thalman, Wauke- 
gan, Ill.; Albert Shaw, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
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id Myrtle Dahl, 
\lembers of the executive committee elected 
Helen T. 
Fred D. 


Hooper Minneapolis. 
the Board of Directors were: 
New Haven, Conn.; and 
Cedar Falls, 


Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent of 


Collins, 
(Cram, Lowa. 

ols, Newport News, Virginia, was re- 
ected for a fifth term as a member of the 
cutive committee. 
The retiring president, Amy H. Hinrichs, 


wecame first vice-president, according to by- 
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Additional elected 
by the representative assembly were: Wil- 


Helen 


laws. vice-presidents 


Bertsch, Topeka, Kan 
John W. Con 


helmina F. 
Bradley, Cineinnati, Ohio; 
die, Idaho; J. Carl Conner, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; T. E. Dale, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Sara H. Fahey, New York, N. Y 

R. L. Hunt, State College, N. M.: Sara T. 
Muir, Lineoln, Neb.; Lester <A. 
South River, N. J.; B.C. B. Tighe, Fargo, 
N. D.; N. Elliott Willis, Winthrop, Mass 


Boise, 


Rodes, 


EVENTS 


THE STATUS OF ONE-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


[HE progress made in the elimination of one 
tencher schools in this country is reported in a 
Office 
Education written by Walter H. Gaumnitz, 


recently, published pamphlet of the U. S. 


enior specialist in rural education. 

There are still 130,000 one-teacher schools in 
his country, although there has been a steady 
the 1918. After a 
large drop between 1920 and 1924, the decrease 


deerease in number since 
settled down to an average of 3,218 schools a 
vear between 1924 and 1936. Ohio, Pennsyl 
ania, Indiana, New York and North Carolina 
one aeeount for 21,000 of the 65,000 schools 
eliminated between 1918 and 1936. 

Perhaps more significant than the actual num- 
bers of these schools are the rates at which they 
have been disappearing. The rate was highest 
during the biennium 1923-24; remained almost 
constant until 1930, fell thereafter but rose again 
n 1935-36. At no time was the decrease more 
than 2.8 per cent. per annum, while the average 
since 1918 has been 1.7 per cent. Little consoli- 
dation, which is usually the inevitable result or 
cause of the elimination of one-teacher schools, 
took place in a number of states—lIIlinois (in 
1936 reported more than 10,000 such schools), 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
A few of these 
states have actually recorded increases in the 
North Carolina 
and Indiana made the greatest progress in re- 
The fact that Utah 


kota, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
number of one-teacher schools. 


ducing the number. was 


among the states which reduced its one-teacher 
schools by three fifths or more “demonstrates the 
possibility of consolidating these schools in the 
sparsely settled Northwest.” 

1934-35, 
were attending one-teacher schools; approxi 
1,300,000 


During nearly 3,000,000 children 


mately were attending two-teacher 


schools. “These numbers are 10.9 per cent. and 
5.1 per cent., respectively, of all of the children 
in the publie schools.” In approximately half 
of the states, fewer than 1 pupil in 10 went to a 
one-teacher school. However, in South Dakota, 
10 per cent. of the pupils were in these schools. 
Although states such as California, New York, 
and Texas have, a small 


Ohio percentage of 


pupils in the one-teacher schools, the number of 
these children totaled more than a quarter mil 
lion. 

In 1918, 31 per cent. of all the teachers in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the country 
were employed in the one-teacher schools. By 
1936 the percentage had dropped to 15.2. Some 
states, chiefly in the Central Northwest, which 
had large percentages of the teaching staff in 
the one-teacher schools in 1918, reported little 
this 


eighteen years. During the depression, the usual 


change in respect during the succeeding 


trend in the elimination of these small schools 


was interrupted or slowed up. Since the num 
ber of teachers in the large schools was reduced 
| 


during those years, the percentages of teachers 


in the one-teacher schools is larger than it would 
have been had the financial status remained con 


stant. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CONFERENCE ON READING 
SUGGESTIONS and discussions on how to teach 
n to read, how to eneourage reading and 
the concomitant learnings of reading are, 
occupied the pi rticipants in the third annual 
Conterence on Reading held at the U1 versity 

of Chicago, June 26-29. 

Madeline) Semmelmeyer, principal of — the 
Reilly Elementary School in Chieago, explained 
how a erap book of animal pictures served to 
raise the IQ ratings of the kindergarten chil 
dren and prepared them for reading lessons. 
The prineiple underlying this procedure was 
that “A certain body of concrete experience must 
precede learning which is organized around a 
svmbol system, as reading is. For this reason a 
child should be guided through observation and 
experience first, to verbalization.” 

Timeliness in providing reading material for 
children was the suggestion offered by Josephine 
Dillon, librarian, Auburn School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. “That right time,” she said, “is usually 
when some experience or discussion has raised a 
curiosity or enthusiasm that the pupil is ready 
to pursue further.” —= Posting bright-colored 
jackets of books about countries the children 
are discussing and recommending biographies 
when they are in the hero-worship stage are suf- 
ficient stimuli to empty the library shelves. 

Ivor A. Riehards, of Magdalene College 
(Cambridge University IP complained that ‘We 
make our pupils read more and more, worse and 
worse. If we could make them read a little, well, 
their verbal IQ and all the rest would be 
changed.” Stating that he believed a thorough 
understanding of everyday language to be neces- 
sary as a means of developing a free-thinking, 
democratic citizenry, Professor Richards added, 
however, that as “the fields of possible knowl- 
edge spread wider . our cultivation of the 
central portion of that language gets poorer.” 
Furthermore, an understanding of the flexibility 
of language would prevent students from assum- 
ing that words are absolute and independent of 
their context. 

J. Lloyd Trump, a member of the University 
of Chieago Laboratory School staff, would have 
children learn to reeognize propaganda as they 
learn to improve their reading. He reeom- 


mended that ‘the reader . read very slowly, 


constantly being eritical of facts and other mate- 
rials presented.” 

“Escape” reading was justified by Harold B. 
Dunkel, of the Board of Examinations, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as a way of avoiding for a 
time the individual's constant struggle in coping 
with his environment. 

At the concluding session of the conference, 
Paul B. Diederich, assistant professor of eduea- 
tion, the University of Chicago, said that none 
of the experts “from Plato to Mortimer Adler” 
knows what literature’s actual effects on the 
reader are. He suggested possible tests to show 


how reading makes life more interesting. 


STATISTICS ON THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


THE June number of Our Schools, the journal 
of the Los Angeles city schools, published some 
interesting statistics on the public-school sys- 
tem. The high-school and college districts of 
Los Angeles extend beyond the city limits to in- 
clude areas that are respectively 1,098 and 1,103 
square miles. The city itself covers 451 square 
miles. 

The Los Angeles Board of Edueation thus 
eontrols a distriet containing 407 schools. Two 
hundred ninety of these are elementary schools, 
29 are junior-high schools, 40 are senior-high 
schools, 28 are evening and adult schools, 6 are 
for handicapped children and 11 are branch 
schools. In addition there are a continuation 
school, a trade school and the city college. 

These schools house 436,000 persons a year, 
an enrolment exceeding the combined enrolment 
of the ten next largest cities in the state or, to 
put it another way, exceeding the total popula- 
tions of such cities as Oakland, Portland, Seattle 
or Denver. Altogether, 3,000 buildings, one 
third of which are bungalows, are used by the 
schools. The bungalows are only temporary 
structures. 

A budget totaling almost $44,000,000 was re- 
quired for the past academie year. More than 
one half of this sum went for instruction, while 
operation and maintenance of school buildings 
accounted for more than $5,000,000. Non-teach- 
ing employees, such as custodians, bus drivers, 
heating engineers and secretaries, number 4,500. 

Two thousand of the 11,000 teachers in the 


Los Angeles schools have been added during the 








Spiers Boe 
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st ten years. These new teachers have had at 
least four vears of college or university work; 


\ 


any, indeed, have one year beyond the bach 
‘s degree. All secondary-school teachers must 


eLol 


ive had at least five years of post-high-school 


education in order to receive a teaching cer 
heate. 

The retirement plan, adopted by the Los An 
eles Board of Edueation in 1937, already pro 
vides for 800 persons. One hundred fifty of 
these were added at the close of the school year. 

At present 1,500 teachers are participating in 
croup study of educational problems in a project 
They 


will be thus engaged for five weeks. Many others 


sponsored by the city board of education. 


are continuing their studies in summer sessions 


colleges and universities. 


A SURVEY OF CHILDREN’S RADIO 
PREFERENCES 
A surveEY of radio programs made by the 
United Parents Association of New York City 
reveals that gangster and “horror” dramas no 
hold Sixty 


thousand questionnaires were sent to children, 


longer high favor with children. 
ranging from kindergarten to the first year of 
high 


twenty-one cities. 
The children definitely disliked the extreme 


school; their parents, and teachers in 


“thrillers,” such as “Gang Busters” and “The 
Shadow,” but 43.5 per cent. said they like to 
listen to adventure and mystery programs. 
Among the popular programs were “The Lone 
Ranger,” “Ellery Queen,” “Five Star Final,” 
“Information Please,” “Cavaleade of America” 
and the Charlie MeCarthy and Jack 


broadeasts. 


Benny 


Suggestions were forthcoming from the ehil 
dren for programs between the hours of 4 and 8 
P.M. They wanted to hear the Calvaleade of 
America in those hours, dramatizations of Bible 
Ameriean historical 
Please” and 


fairy tales and 


stories, 


events, a children’s “Information 


news for, of and about children. They pre 


ferred mysteries and adventures with “less 


shooting” and asked for music and more ope- 
rettas. 

“It is interesting to note,” the survey stated, 
“that parents ask for the same kind of broad- 
for their children as the children them- 
selves do.” In addition the parents asked that 


acte 
Casts 
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radio be installed in every school, that radio 


companies provide voceational-guidanece — pro 


erams, less “box-top” advertising and = more 


plays written by and fon 
Both 


“undesirable” over-stimulation ¢ 


children. 


teachers and parents objected to the 


iused by mys 
and to the 


tery and melodramatic stories 


} 
ts 


anguage and manners so readily imitated by 
“oood 


habit 


promote re 


children. The teachers further held that 


programs create good general listening 


stimulate interest and curiosity, 
search skill, develop an appreciation of poetry, 
musie and drama and teach the children to dis 
cuss things intelligently.” 

A few days betore the report was made public m 
NBC inaugurated a new program, originating in 
Chicago, called “Quiz Kids,” which will be on 
the air every Friday evening over the Red net 
work. The children 


come from the Chieago area. Each 


featured on the program 


child 


apples for permission to appear on the pro 


who 


cram will be given a written examination and 
an IQ and information test, followed by a per 


Only the highest 


sonal interview and try-out. 


ranking children will be selected. On the firs 
program Harold A. Swenson, assistant professor 
of psychology, the University of Chicago, dis- 
cussed his experiences in selecting the first group 


of five performers. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITES AT THE 
NEW YORK:WORLD’S FAIR 
A PLANNED program seems to be the only solu 
tion for the visitor greeted by a plethora of ex- 
New York 


Edueation in the aeademie sense 


hibitions and attractions at the 
World’s Fair. 
is not one of the functions of the fair, but mate 
rials for education are present in great abun 
danee. 

For those who desire “living” experiences, 
there are demonstrations and dioramas that are 
probably the closest to the “real thing” that 
many of the visitors will know. Not many chil- 
dren in New York City, for example, have seen 
oul derricks in actual operation. To be sure, the 
product of the fair derrick is chiefly Long Island 
mud, but it is a regulation oil derrick, operating 
in reelistie manner. Many types of manufae 
turing, from the blowing of glass to the as 


sembling of a Ford car, may be seen on the 


grounds. 
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What does government do? Some of the an- 
swers may be found in the Federal Building, the 
New York City Building and the League ot Na- 
tions Building. Is it information on housing or 
conservation or safety that the visitor seeks? 
Ile may already know facts, but here are demon- 
trations creating in his mind concrete pictures 
of the problem. 

Seience students will find the Westinghouse 
Student Science Laboratory, the Hall of Inven- 
tions and the Science and Health Building par- 
ticularly interesting. The student science lab- 
oratory is sponsored by the Science and Engi- 
neering Clubs of the American Institute of New 
York City. A display in the Hall of Inventions 


commemorates the 


U.S. Patent Orfice. 


150th anniversary of the 
In the Science and Health 
Building, prospective medical students may 
learn of the requirements that they must meet if 
they are to study medicine and what they must 
study in order to receive a medical degree. In 
addition, there is a list of one hundred approved 
schools of medicine. 

Three principal art exhibits are available. 
These are the Masterpieces of Art, which spe- 
cializes this year in eighteenth and nineteenth 
century art; American Art To-day and the art 
Build- 


The last-named houses paintings by ar- 


in the International Business Machines 
ing. 
tists representing every state and territory in 
the Union as well as numerous examples of 
South American work. 

The Department of Publie Edueation at the 
fair has offered to help all visitors to plan trips 
themselves or for 


around the grounds’ for 


groups. Information about the exhibits may be 
had by writing to the Assistant Director of 


Public Edueation, New York World’s Fair. 
VENEZUELA’S MODEL RURAL SCHOOL 


OuTSIDE the city of Caraeas, capital of Vene- 
zuela, stands the Tamanaeo rural school which 
has been designated a model school by the Min- 
istry of National Edueation, according to a re- 
port in World Education, July, 1940. Rural 
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teachers from the interior visit it frequently for 
observation. 

The school has a separate administration build- 
ing, a school clinic, a producers’ and consumers’ 
cooperative, manual arts shop, library, home-eco- 
nomics laboratory, farmers’ consultation center, 
school dining room and buildings necessary tor 
animal husbandry. For the 
children there are a playground, athletie grounds 


recreation of the 


and an theater. Flowers, vegetables 


and fruit trees are grown in the school grounds. 


open-air 


A combination of Decroly’s concept of “cen- 
ters of interest” and the project method serves 
The work of the 
school is divided into four general sections: class 
and 


as a basis for the curriculum. 


work, agricultural activities 


The pupils are permitted to 


work, shop 
home economies. 
undertake as much work as they can manage. 
Original contributions of the children are pub- 
lished in the daily paper, Boletin Diario, and in 
Each Friday after- 
and 


the weekly Periodico Mural. 
noon the children present native songs 
dances as well as dramatizations of Venezuelan 
folklore. 
teachers and pupils but also members of the 
school’s Society of Parents and Friends. 

All products of the shops, kitchens and farms 
ot the school are disposed of in the cooperative. 
Both the teaching staff and the pupils ean be 


members of the cooperative by purchasing a 


The school library serves not only the 


share at twenty-five cents, payable in weekly 
instalments of five cents. 

From its opening, the school has had a night 
session for adults of the community. <A large 
number of parents have taken advantage of this 
opportunity for education. A parent-teachers 
association presents well-prepared programs on 
problems of the parent-child relationship. All 
the school’s recreational facilities are available 
to the parents. 

The public consultation center serves as a 
clearing house for community problems. Here, 
in addition to consideration of requests and peti- 
tions, letters may be written for the illiterate 


and legal advice given. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


of schools, Colorado Springs (Colo.), has been 
appointed to succeed Homer W. Anderson as 
superintendent of schools, Omaha, Nebr. As 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Hopart M. CorninG, former superintendent 
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norted in SCHOOL AND Society, June 8, Dr. 
nderson has aeeepted the superintendency in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


_— 


JoHn A. GOUGH, principal of the Missouri 
S-hool for the Deaf (Fulton), has 
nted superintendent of the Oklahoma School 
the Deaf, Sulphur. Mr. 


W. Blattner, whose resignation was reported 


been ap 


Gough replaces 


ScHooL AND Society, April 13. 


Harry E. Lewin has been elected superin 


endent of schools of the Farmington Union, Me. 


FRANKLIN P. HAWKES, superintendent of 
chools, Abington (Mass.), has been appointed 
superintendency in West 


Dr. Hawkes succeeds John R. Fausey. 


to. the Springfield, 


Mass. 


Natt Bryant BuRBANK has been appointed 
to succeed Chester A. Moody as superintendent 
i schools, Coneord, N. H. Mr. Burbank has 
been superintendent of schools in Bellows Falls, 
V1 

MARJORIE LEINAUER has been named superin- 
tendent of the De Kalb County (IIl.) schools. 
Mrs. 
this position in the county, succeeds Ralph D. 


Leinauer, who is the first woman to hold 


Gritzbaugh, who resigned recently. 


Zep LEE Foy, principal of the Boise (Idaho) 
High School, has been appointed superintendent 


He sueceeds W. D. Vin- 


the publie schools. 


ent, who has resigned. 


CHARLES I. HENRY has been appointed super- 
ntendent of schools in Mayfield, Ky. He sue- 
ceeds Kenneth Patterson, who is now president 
of Bethel Woman’s College, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Mr. Henry has been principal of the Madison- 


le (IXy.) High School for the past seventeen 


QO. H. ENGLISH 
}. D. Boydston as superintendent of schools in 


has been elected to succeed 
Brentwood, Pa. Mr. Boydston is retiring after 
more than forty years in the teaching profession. 
Mr. English has been supervising principal of 
he Freeport (Pa.) schools. 


CLARK W. McDermirt, principal, Berlin (N. 
Il.) Junior High School, has been appointed to 
fill the vacaney left by the death of John S. 
(ilman, superintendent of schools, Laconia, N. 
Ht. Dr. MeDermith has been in the superin- 
tendeney of Alsey and Rosamond, III. 
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CLARE N. Pertit, former superintendent ot 
Berlin (N. H.), has 
superintendent of the Lockport (N. Y.) schools 


schools, been appointed 
His predecessor, Roy B. Kelley, has retired after 
thirty years of service. 

W. Howarp VANDERHOER, superintendent ot 
schools, Canandaigua (N. Y.), has aeeepted a 
similar post in Hamburg, N. Y. He 
Frederick J. Moffitt. 
will be taken by Arthur E. Warren, supervising 
prineipal, Katonah (N. Y.) High School. 


SUCCeE ds 


The Canandaigua position 


CHARLES M. Lockwoop has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, Lancaster, S.C. 

H. E. Ryper, for the past fifteen years supe 
Sandusky (Ohio) 
schools, has been appointed to sueceed A. N., 


Thurston as superintendent of the Lucas County 


intendent of the County 


(Ohio) sehools. 

BEATRICE Burcsporrr has been appointed to 
succeed Otto Lund as superintendent of schools, 
Juneau County, Wise. Mr. Lund has aceepted 
the prineipalship of the Vernon County Rural 
Normal School, Viroqua, Wise. 


Mart IrvING Fow.uer has suceeeded Ken 


neth H. Gordon as superintendent of the Penn 
sylvania Industrial Training Sehool, Morganza. 
Mr. Fowler has been principal of the Bridgeville 
(Pa.) Junior-Senior High Sehool. 


PERLEY W. LANE has been named 


tendent of schools, Stonington, Conn. 


superin 
Mr. Lane 
the high 
Rich 


ard D. Tueker, former superintendent, has re 


will combine his duties as principal ot 
school with those of the superintendency. 


signed, 

JAMES F. Tustin has been appointed superin 
tendent of the South Amboy (N. J.) 
He succeeds O. O. Barr. 


Pt | hools 


ROLLAND H. LUNDAHL, superintendent of the 
North Aurora (IIl.) publie schools for the past 
seven years, has been appointed to a similar 


in Zion, Ill. 


Stephens, has been released from his contract. 


post His predecessor, Edgar T. 


DorotHy M. MAwps.ey, a teacher in the King 
Edward High School, Vaneouver (B. C.), has 
heen appointed assistant professor of English, 
University of British Columbia. 


WILLIAM FE. GREGORY, acting superintendent 


of the Culver (Ind.) Military Aeademy during 
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the past year, ha een a pointed iperin 
tendent, 


Kpwin Bruce THOMPSON and EMMETT 8. 


Asucrarr have been appointed to positions im 
Miss SIppl College, Clinton. Dr. Thompson 
will succeed the late J. T. Wallace as head of 
the department of history. Mr. Asheraft will 
be assistant professor of mathematics. 


LARA LLOGGARD, former director of musie in 


the Durant (Okla.) schools, has been appointed 
assistant professor of music education, the Um 


versity of Oklahoma. 


WILLIAM DoyNeE Couuinas, instructor in phy- 
siology, Princeton University, has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship at the University 


of Oklahoma. 


RoBeRT DREXLER, formerly of the department 


of botany, the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed instructor in biology, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Towa. 

Harmon Lowman, for four years superinten- 
dent of schools, Goose Creek (Tex.), has been 
appointed publie-relations direetor of Southern 
Methodist University (Dallas) with the rank of 
protessor 

Cuester A, PuGSLEY, professor of elemen- 
tary-school administration and principal, School 
of Practice, Buffalo State Teachers College, is a 
member of the summer-session visiting staff, 


Svracuse University. 


Recent Deaths 

FLORENCE Cuuppsuck, professor of English, 
Rio Grande (Ohio) Junior College, died in her 
fifty-third year on June 28. Miss Chubbuck had 
also taught at Queens-Chiecora College (Char- 
lotte, N. €.), Hood College (Frederick, Md.) 


and Bowling Green State University, Ohio. 


Epwarp J. LAKE, professor emeritus of de- 
sign, University of Illinois, sueeumbed on July 
1 after a five-week illness. Professor Lake was 
sixty-nine years old at the time of his death. 
He had joined the staff of the university in 1895 


and had retired in 1938. 


Witntiam Henry CrAwSHAW, former dean 
and acting president of Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), died in his seventy-ninth 
year on July 2.) Dr. Crawshaw had been asso- 
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ciated with the university for sixty vears. He 
Was appointed an instructor in English and elo- 
cution in IS87 and became a full professor in 
1893. From 1917 to 1930 he was professor of 
eveneral literature and dean of the undergraduate 
college, 1897-1930. 

GrEORGE CANN MINARD, professor of eduea- 
tion, New York University, died at the age of 


sixty vears on July 3. Professor Minard was 
Before 


going to the university in 1925, he had served 


an authority on delinquent children. 


as superintendent of schools in Rockland (Me.), 
Hopkinton (Mass.) and Arlington ( Mass.) and 
as superintendent of Boston Parental School. 
For four years (1912-16) he was a presiding 
judge of the Newsboys Trial Board of Boston. 

Prrer HeNry PEARSON, professor of educa- 
tion and vice-president (1928-30), Upsala Col- 
lege (Kast Orange, N. J.), died in MePherson 
(Kans.) at the age of seventy-eight years. For 
a time, Dr. Pearson, who was born in Sweden, 
had been vice-president of Bethany College 
(Lindsborg, Kans.), where he taught English. 
In 1918, he became head of the researeh depart- 
ment for the Seandinavian countries and Fin- 
land, Section of Foreign Educational Systems, 
U. S. Bureau of Edueation. He joined the staff 
of Upsala College in 1924. 

SANTIAGO ARGUELLO, who on June 18 assumed 
the Ministry of Public Instruction in Nicaragua, 
died on July 4. Dr. Arguello was known as a 
poet and edueator. 

Tuk REVEREND THOMAS CHALMERS, principal 
and owner, Allen-Chalmers School (Newton, 
Mass.) and former head of the department of 
history, Boston University, died in Pembroke 
(N. H.) on July 4 at the age of seventy-one 
years. Mr. Chalmers had served a term in the 
New Hampshire State Senate and had been pro- 
fessor of history at Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla. 

Raymonp J. Timms, a member of the staff of 
the School of Commerce, St. John’s University 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.), died at the age of forty- 
eight years on July 6. Professor Timms began 
his teaching in Brooklyn at St. John’s Prepara- 
tory School. He joined the university in 1930. 


Wiutiiam Atoysius BoyLaNn, who retired as 
the first president of Brooklyn College in 1938, 
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succumbed after a lingering illness on July 8. 
Ile was seventy-one vears old at the time of his 

th. Dr. 
College of St. Francis Xavier (New York City) 


Boylan began his teaching in the 
1889, but after five years entered the field of 
iblic-school education. In 1912, he beeame a 
superintendent of the New York City 


district 
schools and in 1926 he was appointed associate 
superintendent in charge of school construction. 
Ile was recommended for the presidency ot 
Brooklyn College in 1930 by his former pupil, 


Mayor James J. Walker. 


WALTER KELLER, director of the Sherwood 
Musie 
dean, department of musie, De Paul University 
Chicago), died on July 8 at the age of sixty 


even years. 


Coming Events 

THE annual Writers’ Conference, inaugurated 
eleven years ago by the University of Colorado, 
meets July ?292—-Aucust 9. Edward Davison, poet 
and professor of English literature at the uni- 
versity, will direct the conference this year. His 
chief assistants will be Ralph Hodgson, Louise 
Seaman, Margaret Widdemer, Harry Hansen, 
Albert Maltz, Robert Penn Warren and Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen. In addition to lectures, 
round-table discussion and private conferences 
with leaders, there will be six work shops in 
short story, prose (non fiction), novel, children’s 


books, plays and poetry. 


SCHOOL people from every state in the South 
are expected to attend the tenth annual Confer 
ence on Curriculum Improvement to be held at 
the George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.), July 25-27. The central theme ot 
the conference will be “Improvement of Com- 
munity Living.” General sessions to be held in 
the mornings will be based on the following 
“The Major 
Lite’; “The Improvement of Community Life,” 


toples : Problems of Community 


and “The Edueation of Teachers for Community 


Improvement.” Among the speakers will be 
Lowry Nelson, professor of sociology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Morris Mitchell, professor of 
State Teachers (Florence, 
Ala.), and William S. Taylor, dean, College of 


Kdueation, University of Kentucky. 


edueation, College 


THE ninth Pastors’ Institute and Educational 
Conference will be held at the University of 


School (Chicago) since 1911 and former 
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conterence is 


Chieago, July 29—August 11. The 


conducted jointly by the Divinity School of the 


university, the Chicago Theological Seminary 


and the Disciples Divinity House. This vear a 


toral eounst 


Pastors’ 


conterence on personality and pas 
ing will be held concurrently with the 
Institute. 

THE eighteenth annual superintendents’ 
prineipals’ conference, conducted by the 
<vVivania State College, will meet - 
l. The 
Schools—Are 
Harry J. 


Detroit public schools, and James G. 


eonterence theme is to be 
They Meeting 
Baker, director, psychological clinic, 


McDonald, 


president, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sei 


the Challenge 


ences, will speak at sessions meeting the first 


day. Other speakers during the conference will 
be Harold Benjamin, dean, College of Eduea 
tion, University of Maryland, and Ben D. Wood, 
National 


aminations. 


director, Committee on Teachers’ Ex 


Inaugurations 


THomMaAs Ross Hicks was formally inaugu 
rated recently as president of Wesley College, 


Grand Forks, N. D. 


HuntTER Bryson BLAKELY was inaucurated 


as president of Queens-Chicora College (Char 
lotte,. N. ©.) 


monies recently. Dr. 


during the commencement cer 


Blakely’s latest post was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Staun 


ton, Va. 
Honors, Awards, Memorials 


BEARD, historian, on June 1 re- 
the New York 


City Association of Teachers of Social Studies. 


CHARLES A. 


ceived the first annual award of 


At the association’s luneheon, it was announeed 
that the award will be made annually in recog- 
nition of contributions to the teaching of social 
studies by a teacher, scholar, administrator or 
statesman, “on the basis of accomplishment rele 
vant to the promotion of the teaching of social 
studies, scholarship, originality and pioneering, 
inspirational leadership and courage in advane- 
ing one’s ideals.” 

who dismissed after 
head of the 
biology, Adelphi College (Garden City, ke 5.) 


EpNA MOSHER, was 


twenty years as department of 
was guest of honor at a farewell dinner on June 
ll. The dinner, given by former students, was 


partially a protest against her dismissal. 
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LAO GENEVRA SIMONS, retiring chairman of 
the department of mathematics, Hunter College 
(New York City), was honored by members of 
the staff at a dinner on June 18. George N. 
Shuster, president-elect of the college, was toast- 


master at the dinner. Professor Simons will 


retire in September, when she will have com- 
pleted forty five years on the college staff. 
VauGHN S. BuLANcHARD, director of health 


Detroit 


Harry LB. Burn . director ot physical edueation, 


education in the publie schools, and 
Pittsburgh public schools, received the awards in 
administration presented annually by the Amer- 


wan Academy of Physical Edueation. 


A MEMORIAL library containing publications in 
the field of childhood edueation will be estab- 
lished at State 
Wis.) in the name of Caroline Barbour, who, 


Teachers College (Superior, 


for many years, directed the kindergarten and 
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primary education department in that institu- 
tion. In addition, plans have been made to 
place her name on the Roll of Honor of the 
International Kindergarten Union. Inquiries or 
contributions may be sent to Maurine Bredeson, 
National College of Edueation, Evanston, II]. 
NicHoLas Murray Butuer, president of Co- 
lumbia University, has received the highest award 
of the Cuban government, the Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes Order of Merit, as a “scholar, an au- 
thority on learning, a brilliant executive of one 
of the most outstanding universities in the world 
and a man whose name ranks with the few select 
living internationalists of to-day.” Dr. Butler 
received the order’s rank of commander. The 
order was founded in 1926 in memory of the first 
president of the Cuban Republie and is given in 
recognition of outstanding merit in the diplo- 
matie field and for eminent service to Cuba or to 


humanity. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


YALE, HARVARD AND THE FIRST PH.D. 

A RECENT article in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, in 
which the author undertook a valiant defense of 
the historical-legal-ethical justification of the 
Ph.D. to the title “doctor,” elaims that “. .. the 
first Ph.D. was not given in America until 1873 
University.”' Immediately one 
conelusion that Dr. 


by Harvard 
leaps to the inevitable 
Crider—to give the author of the article his full 
title—must be a Homo Harvardensis (“Uarvard 
man” in common parlance) and in that eapacity 
distorts historical fact in favor of his alma 
A little research, however, showed this 
Dr. Crider’s de- 


Missouri, Chicago and 


mater, 
suspicion to be unwarranted. 
grees were awarded by 
Western Reserve. In the latter university he 
obtained his Ph.D. some six years ago and his 
dissertation dealt “Ocular 
His present position is that of associate profes- 


with Dominance.” 
sor of psychology at Fenn College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. From sueh evidence it is clear that Crider 
was not actuated by partisan motives in making 
the above-quoted historical misstatement. 
According to Cubberley, however, “The first 
Ph.D. degree granted in the United States was 
by Yale in 1861."° Many other writers on 
1 Blake Crider, ScHooL AND Society, 51: 331- 
35, Mareh 16, 1940 


p. 333. 


American educational history* and on the history 
and problems of higher education* mention this 





2 EK. P. Cubberley, ‘‘Publie Education in the 
United States,’’ revised ed., p. 652. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 

3K. G. Dexter, ‘‘A History of Education in the 
United States,’’ p. 295. New York: Maemillan, 
1904. The date given by Knight, 1851, is undoubt- 
edly a misprint. Cf. E. W. Knight, ‘‘ Education in 
the United States,’’ new ed., p. 404. Boston: Ginn, 
1934. G. Kartzke, ‘‘Das amerikanische Schul- 
wesen,’’ p. 166. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1928. 
Hylla gives the wrong date of 1850. E,. Hylla, 
‘*Die Schule der Demokratie: Ein Aufriss des 
Bildungswesens der Vereinigten Staaten,’’ p. 82. 
Langensalza: Beltz, 1928. 

4G. F. Zook, ‘‘The Present Position of Gradu- 
ate Studies in the United States,’’ H. W. Hill, ed., 
‘*Proeceedings, Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of the Inauguration of Graduate Studies, 
1910-1935,’’ p. 52. Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California, 1936; S. P. Duggan, ‘‘ History 
and Present Tendencies of the American College,’’ 
P. Klapper, ed., ‘‘College Teaching,’’ pp. 14-15. 
Yonkers: World Book Co., 1920; C. F. Thwing, ‘‘ A 
History of Higher Education in America,’’ p. 429. 
New York: Appleton, 1906; Anon., ‘‘ The Evolution 
of the American Type of University,’’ in ‘‘Second 
Annual Report of the President and Treasurer,’’ 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, p. 86. New York: The Foundation, 
1907; D. C. Gilman, ‘‘The Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University,’’ p. 26. New Haven: 
Sheffield Scientifie School, 1897; W. C. Ryan, 
‘*Studies in Early Graduate Education,’’ Bulletin 
No. 30, p. 8. Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. New York: The Founda- 
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although not as clearly and as fully as 
Cubbe rley. 
the contrary, it may well be assumed that they 
re correct. ° 
Yale College was not only a pioneer in the 
ranting of the philosophical doctorate, but also 
of the first American institutions of higher 
rning, perhaps even the first,? to organize 
duate As early as 1828 the then 


dent, Jeremiah Day, expressed himself in 


instruetion. 
ms of a graduate school, even if he eould not 
ecommend for various reasons the transforma 

of the college into a European-like univer 
sity, “ia Medieal and Law 


lustitutions attached to Yale College, there were 


to the Theologieal, 
ded what is called in Germany a School of 

wophy for the higher researches of litera 
re and seienee, the four departments together 
uld constitute a university in the Kuropean 

of the term.”° But it the 
ddle of the ’forties that 


was not until 
conerete steps were 
The eata 


15 announced for the first time, 


taken to provide graduate courses. 
1844 


“Instruction is also given by the Professors to 


e tor 


Resident Graduates provided a sufficient number 
themselves to form a elass.’”* 
later 


committee to study the question o 


Two years the Yale Corporation ap 


pointed a 
aduate instruction.’ “It has long been felt at 
Yale College to be important to furnish resident 
iiuates and others, with the opportunity of 


devoting themselves to special branches of study 
ther not provided for at present, or not pur- 
ied as far as individual students may desire.” 
Approving the committee’s report, the corpora- 
on established in August, 1847, a department 

philosophy and of arts which ineluded also 


a School of Applied Chemistry.'° “The branches 


tion, 1959; G. Compayré, ‘‘L’Enseignement Su 
perieur aux Etats-Unis,’’ p. 176. Paris: Hachette, 
1896, 

Ryan, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 

‘*Reports on the Course of Instruction in Yale 
College by a Committee of the Corporation and the 
Academical Faculty,’’ pp. 21-22. New Haven: 
Howe, 1828. This is the famous Yale Report of 
1828. See also the discussion in R. F. Butts, ‘‘ The 
Charts Its Course: Historical Conceptions 
furrent Proposals,’’ pp. 119ff. New York: 
MeGraw-Hill, 1939, 

‘*Catalogue of the Officers and Students in Yale 
College, 1844-5,’ p. 31. New Haven: Hamlen, 
1844, 

5 ** Catalogue 
Hamlen, 1847. 
j Ibid. 


Age 
( eoe 
g 


and 


1847-8,’’ p.42. New Haven: 


With the absence of any evidence 
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intended to be embraced in this department are 
such in general as are not included under Theol 
Medicine. . . .""! 
were enrolled in the department that 

While the official publication of Yale 


refers to 1847 as the date when “the Graduate 


ogy, Law and Kleven stu 
dents 
year.}? 
School first ized,” it Was 
only in that it 
“FKaeulty of Philosophy and of Arts.’!4 

In 1852 the degree ot bachelor of philo ophy 
was offered 


nected with the Department 


was formally 


1872 


orean 


became known as. the 


to students “. .. after being con 


for two vears, and 


satisfactory examination in 


passing a 


branches ot study.”? This degree seems to have 


heen the precursor of the M.A., which was not 


eranted by the college until more than twenty 


years afterward.!® 
On July 24, 1860, during President Theodore 


Dwight Woolsey’s administration, the corpora 
tion at last deeided to offer the Ph.D. ail | 
establishment here would, in the opinion of the 


Faculty, enable us to retain in this country many 


young men, and especially students of Science 


who now resort to German universities 


vantages of study no greater than we 
afford.””! The catalogue of that year already 


the required of 
candidates for the degree of Philoso 
that they shall faithfully devote at 


mentions requirements: “It is 


| doctor ot 
phy, 


two years to a course of study selected from 


branches pursued in the Department of Philoso 


rly, not a single 


18 


phy and the Arts.”'® Interestir 

10 Thid, 

11 [bid. 

12 Op. cit., p. 14. 

13 H. Oertel et al., ‘‘Doetors of Philosophy of 
Yale University, 1861-1915,’’ p. 5. New Haven: 
The University, 1916. Cf. M. Caullery, ‘‘ Universi 
ties and Scientific Life in the United States,’’ p. 
92. Translated by J. H. Woods and E. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1922. 

14 “Catalogue... 1872-73,’’ p. 47. New Haven: 
Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor, 1872. Cf. Caullery, 
loc. cit. From Noble’s statement, however, it may 
be inferred that Yale did not 
school before the establishment of the Johns Hoy 
kins University in 1876. See 8S. G. Noble, ‘‘A His 
tory of American Education,’’ p. 293. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. 

15 §*Catalogue ... 1852-53,’’ p. 46. 
Hamlen, 1852. 

16 The M.A. was first conferred upon examination 
in 1876. ‘* Historical Register of Yale University, 
1701-—1937,’’ p. 23. New Haven: Yale 
1939. According to Compayré, the 
granted in 1861. 

17 ** Historical Register ... ,’’ op. cit., p. 21. 
Quoted from the Corporation Records. 


Russell. 


possess a graduate 


New 


Haven: 


University, 
M.A. 


was 
Compayre, loc. ett. 
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Ph.D.!% is listed among the faculty, although the 
D.D., LL.D. and M.D. are represented. Pro- 
fessor William Dwight Whitney, the Sanskrit 


scholar, obtained his honorary Ph.D. trom the 


} 


au in 1861. 


Arthur Will 


University of Bre 


Three ams Wright, 


wient 
IGCTILS, 


Eugene Sehuyler and James Morris Whiton, 
were the first recipients of the doctorate in 1861. 
Of the latter, little seems to be known, except 
that he of the Class of 1853 and served as 
taff editor of the Outlook. His dissertation 
was called, “Ars longa, brevis vita.”’” A seareh 
of the eatalo from 1854 to 1860 did not dis- 
close his name among the graduate students. It 
IS therelore probable that his advanced work 
was carried on in absentia. John?! remarks that 
the first Yale Ph.D. was not of the honor- 
iry type.” Schuyler’s thesis title is unknown, as 
is his field of study,?? but his name appears 
among the graduate students in the catalogues 


ol 1859 60 and L860 61.°4 


On the first of the trio much more intormation 


is available. Like Schuyler, he was a member 


of the Class of 1859 and a graduate student 


the following two years. Born in Lebanon, 


Conn., on September 8, 1836, he had an academic 
career that was highly interesting. His disserta- 
tion, in the field of astronomy, has a title which 


much too long tor quotation.- In the eata- 


1862—63,27 Arthur W. 


Ph.D., is still counted among the stu- 


logues of 1861—62°° and 
Wright, 
dents, although in the latter year he was also 
serving as the librarian of the Linonian Society. 
Wright 


back for more. 


evidently had not had enough; he came 
Such academic persistence was 
rewarded the following year with the appoint- 


Is ** Catalogue... 1860-61,’’ p. 54. New Haven: 
Hayes, 1860. See Oertel, loc. cit. 
19 **Catalogue ... 
Oertel, op. cit., p. 9. 
1W. C. John, ‘‘Graduate Study in Universities 


and Colleges in the United States,’’ p. 9. U.S. 


? > 


1860 Ol, pp. o-v. 


Office of Edueation Bulletin No. 20, 1934. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1935. John 
also gives eredit to Yale for the first American 


says Gilman, demanded for the de- 
a high standard of attainments, and 
a single case, 


Ph.D. Yale, 
yree . 

never bestowing the honor (not in 
so far as I ean remember) by any irregular promo- 


tion,’’ D. C. Gilman, loc. cit. 
2 Oertel, op. ert. p- 186. 
P22. 
MP. ii. 
Oertel, op. cit., p. 77 
P. 12. 
P. 14, p. 5 
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(sic),2° as 


Arthur W. Wright, P.D. 


His next position, in his original 


ment ot 
tutor in Latin. 
specialty, was tutor in natural philosophy.?® 
Then, like most serious students of his day, he 
spent a Lern- und Wanderjahr at European 
universities. Returning in 1869, he occupied the 
chair of physics and chemistry at Williams Col- 
lege. From 1S71*! on he taught at his alma 
mater under various titles: professor of chem- 
istry and molecular physies,** professor of 
molecular physics and chemistry**’ and professor 
of experimental (1887-1906).5* He 
then Besides 


being noted as a professor and scientifie re- 


physies 
retired as professor emeritus. 
searcher, particularly as the “. . . first scientist 


to obtain definite results from the Rontgen 


Rays,”*? Wright was also a member of the Con- 
neeticut bar.°° 

Harvard can not even claim second honors in 
conferring the doctorate. The University of 
Pennsylvania econterred ten Ph.D.’s in 1871 and 
eight in 1872 on Sehool of 
Medicine. It was only after Yale’s Ph.D.’s 
were 23 in number that Harvard graduated its 
two Ph.D.’s*® and one 


graduates of the 


first doctors in 18735 
S.D. (doctor of scienee).*? 

In coneluding, had Dr. Crider but looked at 
the index of Cubberley’s volume he would have 
been rewarded with the key to the correct facts 


of the case. However, this taking to task of 


28 Only in the Catalogue of 1863-64 is the Ph.D. 
abbreviated thus. 


29 *¢Catalogue ... 1866-67, p. 4. 


’W. L. Kingsley, ed., ‘‘ Yale College: A Sketch 
of Its History.’’ Vol. I, p. 431. New York: Holt, 
1879. 

1‘*Catalogue ... 1871-72,’’ p. 7. New Haven: 


Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor, 1871. 

2 Ibid. 

3 ‘* Catalogue ... 1876—77,’’ p. 7. 
Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor, 1876. 
+‘* Historical Register ...,’’ op. cit., p. 555. 

J. L. Chamberlain, ed., ‘‘ Universities and Their 
Sons,’’ Vol. III, p. 32. Boston: Herndon, 1899, 

6 Chamberlain, op. cit., p. 31. 

7W. J. Maxwell, ed., ‘‘General Alumni Cata- 
logue of the University of Pensylvania,’’ p. 390. 
The Alumni, 1922. They also possessed the M.D. 
John maintains, ‘The University of Pennsylvania 
conferred its first degree in 1870 on an honorary 
basis ...,’’ John, op. cit., p. 10. Cf. p. 9. 

8**A Catalogue of the Doctors of Philosophy 
and of Science... of Harvard University ... 1873- 
1899,’’ p. iii. Cambridge: The University, 1900. 
Eight Ph.D.’s were awarded by Yale in 1873; 
Oertel, op. cit., pp. 10, 65, 77, 186. 

9 Tbtd., p. 1. 

40 Ibid., p. 20. 


New Haven: 
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Dr. Crider by the present writer, whose rela- 
onship to Yale has been confined to a short 
sit of about two hours, should not obseure the 


rey significance of the fermer’s*! essay, that 


of gaining titular reeognition 
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ror the modest 


Fiat iustitia! 
WiLuiaAM W. BRICKMAN 


Ph.D.’s*? 


BRonxX, NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


LESSONS FROM THE EUROPEAN 
YOUTH CAMPS 


Youth in European Labor Camps, A Report to 
Youth By Ken- 


American Couneil on Eduea- 


the American Commission. 
NETH HOLLAND. 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
64 pages of illustrations. 


1939. xx+303 pp. 


THe salvation of work—vigerous, exhausting 
ork—is written deep in the taces of the vouth 
hose pietures fill this generousiy illustrated 

brief description of the work camps in many 


European countries. So well-chosen are these 
that, 
would have formed a convineing argument in 
Many of 


them are from photographs taken by the author, 


Ith 


ustrations unsupported by text, they 


favor of the value of labor camps. 


who worked alongside the youth in some of the 
European camps that he visited. 

In his introductory chapter the author traces 
the rise of the idea of labor service in the modern 
sense of the term from Thomas Carlyle and John 
Ruskin in England, William “Moral 
Equivalent of War” in the United States, to the 
definite proposals of Eugene Rosenstock’s 
He also 


emphasizes the work of Pierre Ceresole, a Swiss 


James’s 


“army of publie peace” in Germany. 
pacitist, under whom a group of young men 
assisted in rebuilding the devastated areas of 
northern France after the World War, with the 
backing of the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
the Society of Friends. This organization later 
grew into the International Voluntary Service 
for Peace, with branches in many countries in 
Kurope, and its voluntary workers banded to- 
gether to battle, not against other human beings, 
the 


world-wide economie depression, the phenomenal 


t against forces of nature. Because of 


yu 


vrowth of the work-eamp system which provided 


x unemployed youth in many lands followed. 


41 Dr. Crider exposed quack ‘‘psychologists’’ in 


a previous article, SCHOOL AND Society, 43: 370-71, 


March 14, 1936. 


Separate chapte rs are devoted to International 
voluntary service camps, the Bulgarian labor 


land, German 


work 


camps before Hitler, the National Socialist 


Service, camps In Switze 
labor 
service, the Austrian labor SeTviee, 
the unemployed in Great Britain, the 
Polish 


labor service, 


projects lor 
Seandi 
countries, the labor the 


havian camps, 


Czechoslovakian work camps in 


The Netherlands, labor serviee for women and 


camps in other countries. Each chapter is fol 
lowed by an excellent bibliography and discusses 
characteristi¢e activities of the particular camps 
other ad 


Keach 


chapter ends with a conclusion and a general 


as well as methods of finaneing and 


ministrative and personnel problems. 


summary and a conclusion comes at the end of 
the book. 
The international voluntary service camps re 


ceive the author’s praise as providing through 


their sincere pacifist philosophy a true “moral 
equivalent of war’ in the sense in which William 


James used the expression. In an era of intense 


nationalism young people in these ¢ have 


ainps 


voluntarily devoted themselves to the ideal of 
the world community. 
The author reports (pp. 297-9) that in au 


thoritarian countries labor camps are eompul 


sory, While in democracies they are voluntary. 


The edueational program for authoritarian coun 
tries is one designed to enhance the nationalistie 
in democracies the 


aims of the authorities, while 


the 


vocational programs leading to reemployment 


camps reflect interests of youth, provide 
and reflect the point of view of the country as 
a whole. Authoritarian countries consider their 
camp while democracies 


look 


thoritarian 


program permanent, 


upon it as an emergency measure. Au 
eountries tend to consider labor 


camps as preliminary military training centers, 
atmos 


maintain a eivilian 


Authority 


while democracies 


phere in their camps. is centralized 
#2 Why are there no defenders of the 
the Ed.D. or of the honorary doctorates 


honor of 


? 
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eount! while in 


n authoritarian 


democ1 authority 1s often ve in private 


organizations that later may receive grazts from 


vernment but will continue sume re- 


for administrati the camp pro- 


iuthoritarian states work projects fre- 
efficleney of 

he rrojeects 
training 

athletie 

of nat- 

ory labor camp rvice is 


The Bul 


com- 


compu | 
rin, organized in 1920 
has proved that a 

on over 
Many countries are coming 

look labor permanent 


upon Camps as 


This raise enifieant 
problem national 
poli \ 

erenerally admitted 
‘CC camps could have 
heen } nore leaph by contract labor, and 


a pe 


fied on 


organization ean not b justi- 
the value of the wo 
UCC 1s to 


United State > SES 


com)! become 


cepted Insti tl in the pro- 


terms of the eduea 


justifi d in 
i of the experience which it provides 


social and economic baek- 


of limited 


For them it bridges the gap between 


ound 


time when they leave school and the time 


of relatively perma- 


The program must be evalu- 


“ploy ment 
] 


ated the specific educational values 


In terms oO} 
1 ] 
which camp experience provides for youth, such 


pros 


onal 


on for growth in ability to make per 


lyustments and. t develop voeational 
kills that will help In finding placement in the 
workaday world. 

For the responsible citizen and the legislator 
upon whom rests the final decision concerning 
the permanence of our CCC program, this book 
food for thought. The 


mueh 12 com- 
parative study of European labor camps shows 


furnishes 


we should avoid and what we might well 
Above all, it 


a finely coordinated and carefully evaluated edu- 


what 
shows the necessity for 
cational program upon which to base the per- 


manence of labor camps, if they are not to de 
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generate into mere instruments of authoritarian 
leaders. 
HARRIET H. SHOEN 
NEW YorK C11 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
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ABNEY, LOUISE and DoroTHY MINIACE. 
to Better Speech. Pp. 92. World 
pany. 1940. 
A speech primer for the lower elementary grades pro 
viding a constructive program of speech education 
for all children 


s00k 


$0.60. 


Wa / 


Book 


to Better Speech. 
Company. 1940. 
Outlines procedures for using the above publication 
on speech as a preventive course as well as in a 
remedial program. 

CONANT, JAMES RB. and “RANCIS TT. SPAULDING. 
Edueation for a Classless Socie ty. (Oceasional 
Pamphlets of the Graduate School of Edueation, 
Harvard No. 4.) Pp. 43. 1940 
Single copies may be secured at 25 cents from 
the on Publication, Graduate School 
of Edueation, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. Suitable discounts on orders in quantity. 
Three essays on the purposes and problems of Amer 
ican education 

CUSHMAN, FRANK 


Teacher’s Manual for This 
Pp. iv+ 25. World 


$0.20. 


University, 


Committee 


and H, A. FRIEDE. 
Alarm System.’ (Voeational Division 
No. 207; Trade and Industrial No. 58, 
U. S. Office of Edueation.) Pp. vit+ 77. Illus 
trated. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1940. $0.15. 
An analysis of the work of the fire-alarm bureau 
with a discussion of the problems of training likely 
to be encountered. 
DURRELL, DONALD D. 
ing Abilities. Pp: Vill 
pany. 1940. $2.20. 
A practical handbook for the classroom teacher. 
Education and the National De fe nse. Pp. 15. 
Washington: American Council on Education. 
1940, 
“The American Council on Education has drawn up 
and presented to the President of the United States 
a statement, Education and the National Defense, 
which seeks to define the fundamental principles of 
cooperation between education and the federal gov 
ernment in relation to national defense and which 
recommends the setting up of appropriate arrange 
ments to carry out these principles.” 
FALLIS, EDWINA. The Child and Things. 
184. Illustrated. World Book Company. 
$1.68. 
A guide and handbook showing the teacher of young 
children how with little cost in time, money or en 
ergy he can provide equipment for his children which 
will materially enrich their school experiences. 
FLINT, LOIS H., WALTER J. HOMAN, VERNON (C. 
MICKELSON, NICHOLAS RICCIARDI, HARRY E 
TYLER and HENRY T. TYLER. Learning to Live. 
Pp. xxvi+473. Illustrated. Farrar and Rine 
hart. 1940. $2.25. 
Intended for use in 
classes of similar nature. 
college students 
Panorama—A Record of Inter-American Cultural 
Events. (No. 14.) Pp. 28. Division of Intel 
leetual Cooperation Pan American Union, Wash 
ington. 1940. 
A mimeographed report of activities during the past 
year in the dissemination of Pan American culture 


‘‘The Fire 
Bulletin 


, 


Series 


Improvement of Basie Read 


+407. World Book Com 


Pp. vi 
1940, 


orientation courses or other 
A guidebook for beginning 





